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happen all the more easily as the monasteries grew richer and pious gifts
flowed in in larger quantities. Their great wealth must have become much more
tempting when, at die end of the sixth century, internal confusion and the rise
of the secular nobility brought a large number of Frankish bishoprics into the
hands of wordly men, who were not interested in their dioceses and had risen by
means of avarice and violence.1 A successful stand was now made against these
men, and economic dependence on the episcopate was abolished. The necessary
preliminary to this was freedom to elect the head of the house. The monarchy was
persuaded to support these aims, partly because certain monasteries or their
founders planned a transference to royal authority and placed themselves under
the King's protection.2
The relationship between the monarchy and the Church thus became closer,
and gradually broadened its scope. We have seen how significant Clovis' attitude
to the episcopate was from the very beginning. At that time the Church and her
most important representatives in Gaul regarded their dependence on the king as
a matter of course. This was not only because hitherto in the Roman Empire the
emperor, as head of the state, had possessed such rights and they could hardly
be refused (as in the Aryan kingdoms with their heretical kings) to the Frankish
king when he went over to Catholicism. Nor was it due solely to the fact that the
Frankish king had an almost unlimited authority over his whole land, for that
was true also of the Aryan kingdoms. The main cause was that it was to the interest
of the Catholic Church itself. The Church stood in more need than ever of pro-
tection while political conditions were being reshaped in the German countries;
and it was the monarchy from which the bishops expected and even implored
such protection.3 It was not only the actual conditions of authority, the consti-
tutional rights of the Frankish king, which made the subordination of the Church
to the representative of state authority seem a matter of course.   The bishops
themselves had every reason to recognize that authority and even to emphasize
it, for only the Frankish king, after his conversion to Catholicism, could give that
security against the neighbouring Aryan kingdoms, of which the Church was now
in sore need. Aryanism had made gigantic strides. Even during the revival of the
Frankish monarchy by Clovis' wars, Church property was often plundered and
diminished.4 The bishops knew very well what they were about when they laid
such obvious emphasis on the supreme power of Clovis, the mighty Frankish
monarch; for they derived from it the fact that it was his duty to protect the
Church.   The practical results of this, in all questions connected with the legal
position of the Church, are obvious.   By placing themselves under the king's
protection, they recognized his supreme authority;  and this corresponded to
both Roman and Germanic views on patrociniumJ*
It has sometimes been suggested that Clovis acted in ecclesiastical matters
not as a law-giver but as a politician.6 In point of fact both powers, the king and
the bishops, although they realized then: own importance, recognized equally
clearly their mutual need of one another. The bishops also acted as politicians at
that time. In their attitude to the state they were not guided solely by the regula-
tions of ecclesiastical law, but were clearly influenced by political considerations.
1 Sickel, ibid., ^66.                                      * Cf. Loaning, op. cit, ii, 387.
*  See the greeting sent to Clovis at his christening by Avitus of Vienne, MG. AA.^ vi, 2, 75.
*  Cf. Loening, op, cit., ii, 7.                      5 See below, Chapter ix.
*  Hauck, KG., i*, 149.